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Th« car«l«aa training And plac«M«nt of coll«9» 
t»ach«ra la dlaeuaMd In this doeumant. Th« rol« and prof«aaional 
dMand plae«d on t«achara in a coMpr«h*nalv« community coll«9« la 
mor« atud«nt orl«nt«d by th« natur* of th«lr work. Thr«« au<iq«ationa 
to incorporat* th« comnunlty coll«9« t«ach«ra* qualltl«a and th« 
quallti«a of th« t«aohar in tha 2- and «-y«ar coll«q« ar« pr«a«nt«d: 

a) qraduftt* atud«nta who wiah to b«co«« conaiunity collaq* t«ach«ra 
ahould b« ld«ntlfl«d a^ ^arly in tha graduate programa aa poaaibl«t 

b) coMMunlty coll«g« t«ach«ra ar« oft«n atud«nt oriant*d and aKould 
balance thla with r«a«arch in their field t and o) the candidate 
ahould be required to Involve himself In two learning experlencea of 
a profeaalonal nature— formal clasaroom experience and laboratory 
experience. (NJIQ 
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Introduction 

It is difficult to imagin* or identity any aajor occupation or pro- 
fession in the United States that is as careless in the training and place- 
ment of its members as is the profession of college teaching. The American 
college ironically leaves the development of its faculty to tradition and 
to chance. Moreover, because institutional goals often are not clearly 
defined, the desired outcomes against which the educational process or 
product should be tried are uncertain. These uncertainties in turn con- 
tribute to an amazing scene which may seem chaotic to the student and in 
which almost everyone involved seems busy doing his own thing— or someone 
else's. 

Take the typical faculty member as an example. She or he may accept 
a position on the basis of available openings, location, salary and other 
perquisites, and general mpreasions. While there may be other personal 
factors involved in making the selection, certain highly important profes- 
sional variables are usually difficult to assess. Although he may know what 
^ his personal and professional goals are, the candidate may have difficulty 

^ in determining from the typical interview, or from other sources, what the 

goals of a particular institution may be. The coasitMnts of one's future 
collemgUM are often notrevMlmd at the time of the interview. This un- 
5^ certainty introduces a significwit eleMnt of chance into the selection 

pcecess. if he **feels right** about the colleta aad his peers seem congeminl, 
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conbinCii with tlu M'or.usc of aJc^uu^c n;atcriai benefits and an o;);H>rtunity 
to icakW .io ; w'M.\u'cli in an iircu jf his special field of knowlc'Ji;c, 
he i» convinced that he should take the job. 

Lik«wiM, the search committee often makes an equally subjective Ue- 
cisitn. It, too, decides that the new colleague seens congenial and that 
his Cixlentials are acceptable. Moreover, he seems to be equipped by train-* 
ing or experience to profess the area of knowledge for which a teacher is 
needed. Consequently, they enter into a kind of marriage of convenience. 

One may ask what all this has to do with the training of college teachers. 
The answer is that one normally receives training in order to do something 
that can be identified and against which the quality of one*s work may be 
tei^ted. While the typical young college professor has an acute familiarity 
with some body of knowledge, he often seems best trained to pass compre* 
hensive examinations and to write theses* •in other words, to do research. 
Normally he is not trained how to teach what he knows, >k>r is he trained 
how to identify and to analyse the complex variables of the typical teaching- 
learning situation, how to establish course objectives or behavioral outcomes 
(performance goals), or how to measure them against the goals of the depart- 
ment, the college, or tKe student. He may know very little about how to 
relate the substantive and syntactical structures of his discipline to the 
objectives which he and his colleagues and students are trying to achieve. ^ 
Such things as item analysis, programmed learning, or the effect of environ* 
mental conditions on achievesMnt may be a mystery to him. The dynamics of 
human relations' in the classroom or the developmental aspects of college 

'Joseph J. Schwmh, 'Problems, Topics, and Issues,** in Stanley Blam 
(ed>). Education end the ilTucture of Khoyledee. Fifth Ammual m Delta 
Ka ppa rtrmposium on wucntioiini neeenreh^ Kan* wcwniiy t ce«niny> Chlemje. 
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freshmen in late adolosconcc may interest him only vui^uoly and in a pori* 
pheral way. 

Discussion of nany of these issues, which are such a critical pare of 
successful teaching, may be notably absent in the typical interview. The 
employer often seems to assume that if one can identify a teacher and some 
students, both with the proper credentials, and place them in the same room, 
the optimum in teaching and learning effectiveness will occur. But this 
is not necessarily so. Most of us have hoard it said at some time that 
Professor Knowsalct is well qualified in his field but he just can't teach* 

An Outline for Action 
Teaching involves a good deal more than simply being an expert in 
one's field. While a teacher can never know all the answers to problems 
he may face, he can bicoae acquainted with som basic questions wh. vn 
should be asked in each new teaching situation as well as how to answer 
then. 

Specifically, he will want to know the goals and purposes of the 
institution, where his discipline and/or courses fit into the institutional 
self-image as it is expressed in the curriculum, the characteristicr of 
the students, and how all this fits his professionml goals and self-image. 
Although an imaginative teaohvr can identify these and other questions ou 
his own, just as conceivably he can become self-educated in his discipline, 
the process can luually be expedited by the aid of fonwl learning experi- 
ences in his graduate program. 

The preparation of the toacher for the coaprehensive comMinity college 
has been selected ae an oxaaple becauae an inatitutlon of this type i^ 
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easily identified, and its emphasis is primarily on teaching rather than 
research or service. It is expected that many of the concepts in the follow* 
ing outline would be applicable to the preparation of colle^^e teachers 
generally. 

The comprehensive comunity college is the people's collc'^e. It has 
been referred to as the opportunity college, for it is there that the broad- 
est possible cross-section of a given coiiununity is likely to find some edu- 
cational pro^ran or experience in which one can succeed. This institution 
is called a college because most of its programs are in some sense post* « 
high school* It is called a conununity college because special attention 
is given to the needs of the community it exists to serve and to the identi* 
flcation of the characteristics of the students in that community. It is 
called comprehensive because it does not limit its programs in the same 
way a typical two- or four-year college does. Research and service, in the 
sense in which one identifies there functions with a graduate universitv, 
would not normally be among the basic commitments of such a college. The 
comprehensive community college exists to teach. 

Much is deaanded of the teacher in the comprehensive community college. 
He must be well enough versed in his field to be able to reduce his special 
area of knowledge to basic genera li rations and/or concepts which can be 
illustrated by a wide range of examples and applications. He must know how 
to start where the people are, and he must know how to acquirer and transmit 
basic kno.Aedge which his students can carry with the« when they leave the 
classroom. 

Whatever else is involved in learning, one tends to lemm best that 
which seems pertinent. In order for a teacher to introduce his subject 
AS pertinent^ he must be sensitive not only to the characteristics of his 
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students as a group but » inasmuch as it is possible, to their individual 
abilities and needs. The teacher must be able to relate on a one-to-one 
basis, and he must be able to catch signs or clues (feedback) both from 
the class as a whole and from individual students. Prom such feedback 
he is able to adjust his procedures to accomplish the desired objectives. 
Such sensitivity is possible only to the extent that the teacher knows 
himself as well as his field. He must possess the qualities of sensitivity 
and humanness'-qualities which are linked to personal maturity, integrity 
and security. 2 

Very little has been done in the graduate education of college teachers 
to prepare them for the special areas of professional expertise which are 
required for effectiveness. Preparation in one's discipline is not adequate 
in itself for the kind of demands that are placed upon the typical teacher 
of students in the comprehensive community college. In order to better meet 
this inadequacy the following suggestions are proposed. 

(1) Graduate students who wish to become community college teachers (or 
who show an interest in this profession) should be identified as early in 
their graduate program as possible. In a typical graduate college there 
will be some such students in almost every major department or discipline. 
Early identification cf these students will not only allow for careful plan- 
ning of the individual's program of study, but it will afford a greater 
opportunity for the college to meet the common needs of these individuals 
as a group. 

2ciaude E. Buxton, College Teaching; A Psychologist's View , Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1956, p. 286. 
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(2> IVhile the master's program may not differ greatly from that of the 
typical master's candidate, it may differ significantly. For example, 
prospective community college teachers are not usually committed to a pro- 
fessional life of research. They tend to be student-oriented rather than 
discipline-oriented and are most interested in teaching. Their master's 
program may, therefore, be of a non-thesis nature. Nevertheless, it should 
include some sort of terminal research paper or experience that will provide 
the candidate with a basic scholarly experience that can serve him in the 
future as he seeks to remain up-to-date and competent in his field of study. 

(3) The candidate should be required to involve himself in two learn^ 
ing experiences which are of a professional nature. First, he should be 
involved in a formal class experience in which the issues raised earlier 
in this paper are considered. He should become acquainted with the history 
and philosophy of American higher education, and specifically with the place 
and purpose of the comprehensive community college within that setting. 
He should be exposed to problems relating to the substantive and syntac- 
tical structure of his disciplines. Basic aspects of the typical learning 
process, especially as these relate to the developmental characteristics 
of students, should be learned. Methods of presentation should be discussed 
in tero^ of the above problems, and a brief exposure to group dynamics and 
sensitivity training might be included. 

Ideally, the second experience would be of the laboratory type, either 
simulated or in an actual community college classroom. Attention would be 
given to establishing course objectives and identifying expected behavioral 
outcomes, pacing and sequencing, and evaluation* This might be achieved 
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in a micro-teaching experience of one sort or another. Ample opportunity 
for discussion of problems met and solutions employed would be a part of 
this experience. 

The two experiences outlined above would involve the candidate to a 
degree roughly equivalent to two three*semester*hour courses or about six 
semester hours in a thirty-six to thirty-eight semester hour terminal master's 
program . 

Conclusion 

Professional training of the type described above would be equally 
beneficial for teachers who plan to work in four-year colleges and uni- 
versities and professional schools. Of course, most of these people will 
earn the Ph.D. degree, and minor adjustments would need to be made to suit 
their special situations. Graduate faculties in the various disciplines would 
do well to strongly recommend, if not require, that their Ph.D. candidates^ 
who expect to teach, be exposed to such training. 

These professional courses would likely be taught by faculty members 
working as a team. For example^ one well versed in teaching- learning 
theory — perhaps from the department of educational psychology^-would work 
with colleagues from the disciplines who had shown a special sensitivity 
to teacher-^student interaction in the classroom. 

Good teaching will undoubtedly remain something of an art, and pre* 
cisely what constitutes good teaching will undoubtedly remain something 
of a mystery. Nevertheless^ today's college students are growing increas- 
ingly impatient with the apparently haphazard way in which many of their 
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teachers go about tl)cir business. Student impatience, if nothing else, may 
cause the college teaching profession to identify and acquire those behaviors 
which any college teacher should practice for the sake of improving his 
effectiveness. 



